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For “ The Friend.” 
Remarkable Balloon Ascension. 

The New Orleans papers mention the safe arri- 
val at Vicksburg, Mississippi, of the seronaut 
Godard, after a flight of a few hours fron New} 
Orleans ; a distance of two hundred miles. The 
ascension was made on the evening of Virst day 
the 30 ult., and the erial party consisted of| 
Godard, his assistant Manduit, and three passen- 
gers, of whom one was the editor of the New 
Orleans Crescent. The latter has furnished an 
animated account of the journey, and its incidents, | 
some portions of which we extract. ‘“ We five 
men, the ballast, provisions, wines and other 
articles in the car, made up a dead weight of about 
fifteen hundred pounds, to be whirled up to the 
etherial regions, by the beautiful ‘ America.’ 
It was astonishing, upon climbing the enclosure, 
to behold the dense crowds of people outside— 
Poydras and Barnum streets, seemed to be paved 
with human faces rather than round stones—not 
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| Pontchartrain to the west of Pass Manchaa, and | 





to say flattering, to be so generally looked up to 
by all classes of society, We felt some nervous- 
hess in ascending, but this feeling was soon 
absorbed by the sense of sublimity, the exaltation, 
inspired by the unequalled scene.” ‘We will 
undertake to explain what is the greatest wonder 
of being up in a balloon. We were much puzzled 
by it at first, but explained it by recollecting what 
we have been taught of the atmosphere. It was 
the difference between looking perpendicularly | 
through the air, and horizontally through it— 
a difference altogether astonishing. At one mile} 
from the earth, houses looked much smaller than 
at a horizontal distance of two miles. Horizon- 
tally distant, a house may look as large as your 
hand; yet you will not be able to distinguish it 
by its minor details from any other house. Per- 
pendicularly, a house may look no larger than a 
Sixpence ; yet you will be able to count its win- 
dows, chimneys, pillars and other small details, as 
if you held its daguerreotype in your hand. Horses 
on the shell road, seemed to us like ants creeping 
along on a chalk line ; yet we were able to distin- 
guish their legs quite as plainly as we could those 
of an ant on our forefinger. Charity Hospital 
square looked as if we might grasp it all with one 
hand; yet we could discern the minutiz of that 
establishment, with a clearness and certainty that 
Seemed absolutely miraculous.” ‘The Carrolton 
and Lake train of cars over which we passed, 
resembled a snail creeping slowly along, but send- 
ing up a noise prodigious for an object so small. 
Over the Ridge Cemeteries, the barometer indicated 
an altitude of ten thousand feet ; an expansion of 
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the neck of the balloon, caused us to descend. | 
Nearing the lake, we came down to two thousand 
feet. Finding everything favourable for a splendid 
trip, Godard announced his intention of crossing | 
the lake, and offered to land any of us who might | 
not wish to go further. The party was of course 
unanimously in favour of the biggest kind of a 
ride. So out went some ballest and away we 
Crossing the lake we hailed fishermen in 
pigmy smacks ; played with echo till he made us 
hoarse ; admired the balloon over our heads, the 
setting sun and the rising moon; held our breath 
to listen to the roar of the million, white-crested 
waves beneath us—wide-sounding and solemn, 
like a song of eternity; and ate our supper of| 
roast turkey, bread, cake, paté and wine at an 
elevation of ten thousand feet.”” ‘‘ We left Lake | 


crossing the latter, passed to the east of Lake 
Maurepas, in a northwestwardly direction. We) 
crossed an immense wilderness, intersected by 
bayous gleaming in the moonlight, and musical 
with the song of the whippoorwills, owls, katydids | 
and frogs, which we were able to hear plainly at an 
indefinite height. At length we neared symptoms 
of civilization. We passed over fires in the woods ; 
at length farms came in sight—dull, grey patches 
on the sombre green of the rolling panorama ; 
could hear the shouts and excitement of the 
people, and the dogs barking as though they 
would bark their heads off. At some distance to 
the left, a cluster of twinkling lights indicated a 
town. Descending we could discern handsome 
mansions embosomed in groves, on the margins 
of the farms, with the gardens, hedges, roads and 
fences. In due time, a large cluster of lights to 
the right indicated another town, and one of consi- | 
derable size. We had chart and compass, and | 
knew our course ; but having no idea of our rate 
of progression, were unable to hazard a guess at 
our whereabouts. We descended repeatedly 
within hailing distance, but our shouts were} 
answered by words which we could not understand, | 
mingled with the baying of the dogs. Between 
nine and ten o'clock we descended for infor- 
mation, and were told by a man that we were 
in Jefferson County, Mississippi. This was a 
great astonishment, none of us believing that we 
were yet past the State line. The first town we 
passed to the left, must have been Clinton, Lousi- 
ana, and the other to the right, Liberty, Missis- 
sippi. Our course had veered round to the north, 
and Godard made calculations to land at or near 
Vicksburg. We were now passing over a magni- 
ficient cotton country; at one turn of the head 
we were able to count from twenty to fifty planta- 
tions.” Having discharged more ballast, they 
mounted through the clouds to an elevation of 
sixteen thousand feet. ‘This is the grand 
event of the journey. We know we shall never 
be able to describe it justly. No poetic enthu- 
siast, no opium eating or mesmeric dreamer, could 
ever conceive of anything half so beautiful, so 
exquisitely grand, so overpoweringly sublime. 
The deep blue of the etherial vault, studded with 
stars and illumined by the moon, twinkling and 
beaming in their pristine glory, canopied us, and 





clouds. Though these clouds were separate, they 
appeared to us as one undivided mass, their jagged 
shapes and shady outlines, being plainly marked 
upon each other. They shut out all view of the 
earth, and seemed to form a vast basin or bowl 
beneath us—a valley of vapory snow-banks. The 
moonlight was so clear, and so strongly reflected 
by the vapors beneath, that the watches, compass 
and map of the party were as intelligible almost, as 
by day; and we, having a newspaper in our pocket, 


| drew it forth, and were enabled to read the smallest 


print in it with ease, and did read some of it 


\aloud for the gratification of the party. All this 


time, although we breathed as freely as ever, our 
blood was humming in our ears, and the cool air, 
acting upon our cloud-moistened garments, dif- 
fused quite a chilliness over us. At one time, 
Dessommes laid down in the bottom of the basket 
for warmth. In this grand situation we remained 
nearly a half hour. At length a fissure opened 
in the clouds directly beneath us, and all below 
looked black as death—we could distinguish 
nothing. When the opening became tolerably 
wide, we were enabled to see the cotton fields 
gliding by—little gray spots, not as large as our 
hand.” ‘Our gallant little captain, now con- 
cluding that we ought to be in the neighbourhood 
of Vicksburg, kept prospecting for the view with 
his glasses. At last it seemingly appeared. We 
all hailed it with delight, but upon nearing we 
found it to be only a chain of cotton fields, of 
which we could sce neither end. Godard then 
determined to land at the first opportunity, to 
discover our whereabouts before going further; he 
was fearful of getting too far from the river. 
Sloping down to a cotton field, we found it brist- 
ling with dead timber, resembling black and white 
needles standing on end. Several other fields 
offered a similar impediment, but at last we came 
to a field destitute of tree or stump, and down we 
bounded right in the middle of it, at precisely 
one o’clock, having been on the wing six hours 
and fifty minutes, and traversed a geographical dis- 
tance from the city, which we have since ascertained 
to be one hundred and sixty miles,—an average of 
twenty three miles an hour. The cotton field in 
which we landed belongs to Mr. Stephen O. 
Smith, and is located thirty-five miles from Vicks- 
burg, and fifteen from Port Gibson, in a northeast 
direction. A negro who saw us land came run- 
ning to us, crazy with delight, for had seen a bal- 
loon before. He told us all we wanted to know, 
and was sure that his master would let us have 
carriage and horses to take us to Vicksburg, which 
he, like a genuine African, told us was only fifteen 
miles off. ‘The balloon having refused positively 
to continue its journey with more than two per- 
sons, it was necessary that three of us should stay 
behind. The only one of the party that could 
speak French and English was Dessommes, and 
Godard therefore selected him for his companion 
and interpreter. The balloon, all shrunken in 
its lower part, mounted slowly and sailed lazily 
away, just above the tree tops. It looked very 
tired, and doubtless did not go far. Peter, the 
negro, seeing that it did not steer directly for 
Vicksburg, shouted at the top of his voice, 
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Say! too fur to de left: The daring aeronaut 
finally landed in safety near Vicksburg. Only 
one of the three men who first landed, was able} 
to procure a conveyance. 
friend, being unsuccessful in obtaining either that, 
or a lodging for the remainder of the night, had 
no alternative but to set off on foot, wading, 
silently till daylight through dust ankle deep, 
concealing roots and stumps, to the great damage | 
of their toes. Their dreary, unsentimental tramp, 
and subsequent brisk ride in a wagon, of the 
friendly aid of which they thankfully availed 
themselves, formed a striking and appropriate set 
off, to their experiences of the previous six hours. 


os 
From the Journal of George Fox. 
“To all Friends in Barbadoes, that are convinced | 
of God’s truth. 


“ My desires are, that ye may live and walk in 
his peaceable truth, and show forth that ye are 
children of the light, and of the truth, for the} 
heavenly, gentle, and peaceable wisdom is justified 
of her children. But debate, strife, wilfulness, 
and laying open one another’s nakedness and 
weakness, is not the practice of heavenly wisdom’s 
children, (but of Ham’s,) nor from the Spirit of 
Christ ; neither such as bite and tear one another ; 
that is from a devouring spirit, not from the Spirit 
of Jesus, which covers that which is uncomely, 
and can forgive. Now, my Friends, you profess 
that truth, which is beyond all the world’s ways ; 
therefore see that you excel them in the heavenly, 
gentle wisdom that is easy to be entreated; for the 
wisdom of the world is not easy to be entreated, and 
sometimes will not be entreated atall. Pray; see 
you excel the world in wisdom, in virtue, in kind- 
ness, in love that is over hatred, in meekness and 
humility, in sobriety, civility, and modesty; in 
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temperance and patience, and in all morality and 
humanity, which will not set anything below men 
or unmanly. Show forth true Christianity, and 
that ye are the converted and translated believers 
in Christ, dwelling in the love of God, that beareth 
all things, endureth all things, is not puffed up, 
and envies not. For they that are out of this 
love of God and christian charity, are nothing, 
but as a tinkling cymbal, and as sounding brass, 
and are discontented, murmurers and complainers, 
full of doubts, questions, and false jealousies. 
Keep that spirit out of the camp of God; for do 
you not read in the Scriptures, both of the New 
and Old Testament, that the end of such was 
misery. Therefore, in the love of God, build up 
one another; for love edifies the body of Christ, 
and he commands his believers to love enemies, 
and to love one another; by this they are known 
to be the disciples of Christ. But to live in envy, 
strife, and hatred, is a mark they are no disciples 
of Christ. ‘For he that loveth not his brother, 
abides in death; and whosoever hates his brother, 
is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him. But they that 
love the brethren, are passed from death to life,’ 
1 John iii. 14, 15. And, ‘If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 
And this commandment have we from God, that 
he who loveth God, lovest his brother also,’ chap. 
iv. 20,21. Therefore, ‘love one another, for love 
is of God, and hatred is of the devil; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knows God. 
All are children of God by creation ; therefore, in 
that state they are to love their neighbours as 
themselves, and to do unto all men as they would 
have them do untothem. Secondly, God poureth 
his Spirit upon all flesh, (or all men and women ;) 
all that are led by the Spirit of God, are the sons 
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of God, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ; 
and are in fellowship in the everlasting gospel ; Dependanee upon Providence. 
and in unity in the Spirit, the bond of peace. They; “And Elijah, the Tishbite, who was of the in- 
that go out of this unity, out of the bond of peace, | habitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord 
and do not keep it, break the King of kings’ | (od of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
peace; but they that keep in the unity and fel-| shall not be dew nor rain these years, but accord. 
lowship in the Spirit, and walk in the light, have ing to my word.” The length of time in which 
fellowship one with another, and with the Father|the great drought should continue in the land of 
and the Son. It is not every one that talks of| Israel, is not here stated; but the Apostle James, 
the light, of the word, of righteousness, of Christ, | speaking on the efficiency of the prayer of a right- 
and of God, but he that doeth the will of God.|eous man, says, “ Elias was a man subject to like 
Therefore, my Friends, strive to excel one another | passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that 
in love, in virtue, in good life and conversation, |it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth 
and strive all to be of one mind, heart and judg-|by the space of three years and six months. And 
ment in the Spirit of God; for in Christ all are|he prayed again, and the heavens gave rain, and 
one, and are in peace with him. The Lord God | the earth brought forth her fruit.” In the prospect 
Almighty preserve you in him, your rock and |of the vegetation, and the fruits of the earth be- 
foundation, that is heavenly, and stands sure; that|coming dried up, and of course great famine, 
ye may be valiant for the truth upon earth,'for| Elijah was sent to hide himself by the brook 
the Lord and his glorious name; that ye may all|Cherith, of which he was to drink, and his food, 
serve him in your generation, and in his new|bread and flesh in the morning, and in the even- 
creation in Christ Jesus. Amen. ing, was to be brought to him by ravens. When 
“And now, that you are come into so much|the brook dried up, he was directed to go to 
favour with the magistrates, and powers, that they |Zarephath in Zidon, where the Lord had com. 
let you serve the office of constable, &c., without |manded a widow woman to feed him. But even 
swearing or taking any oaths, hereby Christ’s|here the drought had extended so that he was 
doctrine, and command, and his apostles, is set up. |sustained by another miracle. He met the wo- 
Therefore, I desire, that you may double your|man at the gate of the city, gathering sticks to 
diligence in your offices, in doing that which is/bake the last of the meal, whom he requested to 
just, and true, and righteous; so that ye may excel | bring him a little water to drink, probably finding 
and exceed all, that are tied, or bound by oaths to|it scarce in his journey. As she was going for 
perform their offices; and you can do it upon your |it, he added, ‘Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of 
yea and nay; so say, and so do, according to|bread in thine hand.” But she replied, “As the 
Christ’s doctrine and command. For Adam and|Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but a 
Kve, by disobeying the command of God, fell un-| handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a 
der condemnation; and they that disobey the|cruse ;” and such was her reduced condition, that 
command of Christ, in taking oaths and swearing, |she told the prophet, ‘Behold, I am gathering 
go into evil, and fall into condemnation, Matt. v.,|two sticks, that 1 may go in and dress it for me 
James v. My love in the Lord is to you all. and my son, that we may eat it, and die.” The 
G. F.” —_|sadness of such an extremity none can imagine, 
without being brought in some measure into it. 
But “ Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go and do 
as thou hast said; but make me thereof a little 
Only one Brick on Another—Edwin was one|cake first, and bring it unto me, and after make 
day looking at a large building which they were|for thee and thy son. For thus saith the Lord 
putting up, just opposite to his father’s house. He| (od of Israel, The barrel of meal shall not waste, 
watched the workmen from day to day, as they| neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day 
carried up the bricks and mortar, and then placed | that the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.” This 
them in their proper order. was fulfilled, and she and her house eat of it many 
His father said to him, “ Edwin, you seem to} days. 
be very much taken up with the bricklayers;| When the time was at hand that the Lord would 
pray, what may you be thinking about? Have|send rain upon the earth, Elijah was commanded 
you any notion of learning the trade ?” to show himself unto Ahab; and when he went, 
“No,” said Edwin, smiling; “but I was just| «there was a sore famine in Samaria.” Obadiah, 
thinking what a little thing a brick is, and yet that| the governor of the king’s house, had been sent to 
great house is built by laying one brick on an-|search for grass at the brooks and fountains of 
other.” water, to save if possible the horses and mules 
“Very true, my boy. Never forget it. Just|alive, that all the beasts might not perish. It 
so it is in all great works. All your learning is|would appear that great distress prevailed, as 
only one little lesson added to another. Ifa man| Ahab had made inquiry of all the neighbouring 
could walk all around the world, it would be by|nations for the prophet, but could not find him. 
putting one foot before the other. Your whole|They must have been sensible that the distress 
life will be made up of one little moment after|brought on them was not in the mere course of 
another. Drop added to drop makes the ocean. | natural events; as the king asked Elijah when 
“Learn from this not to despise little things. |they met, “Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?” 
Learn also not to be discouraged by great labours.| But “he answered, I have not troubled Israel; 
The greatest labour becomes easy, if divided into| but thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have 
parts. You could not jump over a mountain, but| forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thow 
step by step takes you to the other side. Do not| hast followed Baalim.” This shows that the Lord’s 
fear, therefore, to attempt great things. Always/judgments are kindled at times against a sinful 
remember that the whole of that great building is| people, for their ingratitude, and disregard of his 
only one brick upon another.” laws, and of his honour. 
—_—+— Drought and the failure of pasture have beet 
A True Remark.—I hold it to be a fact, says} partial in this country, and though we are not to 
Pascal, that if all persons knew what they said of|conclude that the immediate sufferers are objects 
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Kingston upon Thames, 
the 10th of the Fifth mo., 1689. 
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each other, there would not be four friends in the | of Divine displeasure, yet as the consequences are 
world. This is manifest from the disputes to which | felt also by others in the reduced supply of prov 
indiscreet reports from one to another give rise. |sions, it ought to excite serious reflection in all, 
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how far a disregard of our duties to Almighty 
God, and the want of gratitude for his countless | 
blessings, may bave drawn down his displeasure, 
and he may. withhold the former and the latter 
rain, to remind us of our entire dependance upon 
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forest leaves and rubbish to the depth of somejand it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
inches, or probably several feet. Boats in low water | everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.’ 

run through this bed of vegetable matter, their} “ When I awoke, the prospect remained clear 
wheels stirring it up thoroughly. An inflammable|in my mind, and had a sweet relish, which now 
gas is thus permitted to escape, which, on commu- | continues with me; and the application of the vi- 


him, and the obligations we owe to him, as the| nication with a flame, at once takes fire, and burns |sion seems to me in this manner: The flood which 


creatures of his Divine hand. 


Accounts from some parts of Ohio represent, that | ped and the flame ceases. When out, the boat 


thousands of cattle and sheep have died from dis-| 
ease and the want of food, within the late fall and 
winter—an event of rare occurrence in that State. 
In some parts of Pennsylvania, and of the South- 
ern States, the scarcity of water has given rise to 
serious apprehensions, which with the present high 
prices of provisions create fears of increasing diffi- 
culty for persons of little means to supply them- 
selves and their children with sufficiency of suit- 
able food for a healthy subsistence. A favourable 
season may remove in degree the suffering of 
those whose bread is obtained by their daily 
efforts, but so great change in the supplies of this 
country should lead us all to examine our habits 
of living, and whether the honour due to the 
Preserver of men, for his spiritual and temporal 
blessings, and a daily walk in his fear, and in his 
service, have been the clothing of our spirits, 
evinced by a consistent practice. 

The dreadful war in which professing Christians 
are engaged in Europe, deliberately butchering 
one another, as though the awful result of rushing 
thousands into eternity, was a matter of cool in- 
difference, contributes to the general derangement 
of the happiness, and the comforts of the human 
family. Not only is a vast amount of articles of 
food, and clothing, and other property destroyed 





and wasted, but the business of husbandry, by| 


which the means of subsistence are supplied to 


wultitudes, must be greatly suspended in those | 


countries, where thousands are drafted for the 
war, and where, in time of peace, a large produce 
of grain and other articles was brought into the 
general market, and which added to the general 
stock, or, abstracted from it, must influence the 
price of food in other parts of Christendom. While 
these nations are beating “‘ their plough-shares into 
swords, and their pruning hooks into spears,” and 
and letting loose the spirit of blood-thirsty war 
and destruction of their fellow-men, those who 
could not, on any ground, nor from any motive, 
take the life of a candidate for immortality, should 
lay this state of Christendom closely to heart, 
sympathize with those who are in deep suffering, 
and as they may feel ability, put up their prayers to 
the great arbiter of nations that he may be pleased to 
restrain the pride and the wrath of men, and bring 
them to feel as brethren; to sheath the sword, 
and come to sce the horrors of war, and the hap- 
piness of the government of the Prince of Peace. 
eerecnstlpiiiengrianecs 

A Singular Phenomenon.—We have never seen 
in print.a notice of the following strange fact, al- 
though every steamboat man acquainted with 


Green River navigation, can verify its truth. Just} 


above the locks, when the river is in a certain stage, 
very low, for several miles, steamboats shut down 
their furnace doors and allow no torches to be 
lighted, for fear of what the deck hands call “ set- 
ting the river on fire!” Frequently boats using 


with a blue blaze. At such time the boat is stop-| appeared to cover the face of the earth, is the cor- 
ruption and darkness which is so prevalent over 
goes on again, taking the precaution mentioned |the hearts of mankind; the ark represents a place 
above. Unless allowed to continue some little |of safe, though solitary, refuge, wherein the Al- 
time, this burning gas is not apt to communicate | mighty preserves his humble attentive people, who, 
its flame to the wood—but it is quite sufficient to | like Noah, are aiming at perfection in their gene- 
seriously alarm those not acquainted with its cause. |ration. The dove sets forth the innocent, harth- 
— Evansville Journal. less, and loving disposition, which attends the 
—_—++———_ followers of the Lamb who are always willing to 
Extract from the Journal of John Churchman. | bring good tidings, when such are to be had: the 
(Concluded from page 276.) raven represents a contrary disposition, which 
On the 12th of the Eleventh month, carly in| reigns in the hearts of the children of disobedi- 
the morning, he spoke to this purpose; “I believe | ence, who chiefly aim at gratifying their own sen- 
I must endeavour to go to our Quarterly Meeting,” |sual appetites; the waters gradually abating, the 
which began on the 14th, “ although as to bodily | trees appearing, and afterwards budding, the voice 
strength 1 am very weak: there my mind is re-/of the turtle, and the pleasant notes of the birds, 
markably, sleeping and waking; there I hope to|all seem clear to me, to presage the approach of 
be relieved of some things which seem to remain|that glorious morning, wherein corruption and 
like a fire in my bones. I dare not forbear, I know | iniquity shall begin to abate, and be swept away ; 
it is the way to recover my strength outwardly, |and then everything shall appear to have a new 
and to be eased of that which is a heavy burden|dress. I am fully confirmed in the belief, that 
inwardly. Isee I must go, and believe I shall|that season will approach, which was foretold by 
|recruit, and gain strength every day;” which was/the prophet, wherein the glory of the Lord shall 
the case accordingly. He further said, “ My mind | cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea; and 
has for several days been attended with an uncom-|in a sense of these things my soul is overcome. I 
mon sweetness, the like I never knew for so long | feel the loving kindness of the Lord Almighty, yet 
together, with a succession of soul-melting pros-| waiting for the return of backsliders with un- 
pects. I have freedom to relate what 1 had a|speakable mercy; and my soul in a sense of it, 
sight of this morning before day, as I lay in a/seems bound more strongly than ever, in the bonds 
sweet slumber;” which was nearly in these words, |of gospel travail; which travail 1 hope will in- 
viz: “I thought I saw Noah’s ark floating on the|crease and spread amongst the faithful, for the 
deluge, or flood, with Noah and his family in it;|enlargement of the.church; that the nations may 
eae looking earnestly at it, I beheld the window | flock unto Sion; which shall become an eternal 
of the ark, and saw Noah put out the dove; and|excellency, even the joy of the whole earth.” 
I beheld her flying to and fro, for some time; but} Ile again expressed his baving a prospeet of 
finding no rest for the sole of her foot; I thought | the dawn of this blessed morning ; and said, “The 
she returned, and I saw Noah’s hand put forth to|day-star is risen, which presages the approach of 
take her in again. After some time | thought I|the morning; I have seen it in its lustre, and 
beheld her put forth a second time, and a raven|have a lively sense of that saying being again ful- 
with her; the dove fled as before for some time, |filled in the new creation, ‘The morning stars 
and then I saw her return with a green olive leaf|sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
|in her mouth, as a welcome token of the flood’s |joy.’ | have heard their sound intelligibly, and 
|being abated. I thought I saw also the raven fly|my heart is comforted therein. The potsherds of 
to and fro, but be did not return; and it came|the earth may clash together for a season, but the 
jinto my mind, this is a ravenous bird, and seeks| Lord in due time will bring about the reformation. 
lonly for prey to satisfy his own stomach, otherwise | The predictions of Archbishop Usher, mentioned 
jhe might have returned to the ark with good tid-|in the preface to Sewel’s History, have come fresh 
ings, or some pleasant token, as well as the dove.|into my memory, and nearly correspond with the 
| After a short space, 1 thought I beheld the moun-|sense 1 have, that a sharp and trying dispensation 
tain tops, and some of the tree tops, beginning to|is to come upon the professors of Christianity; 
appear above the waters, and I could perceive the| wherein the honest and upright hearted shall be 
flood abate very fast. As the waters fell away, I| bid as under the hollow of the Lord’s hand; when 
saw the trees began to bud and the greenness of|rents, divisions and commotions shall increase 
new leaves came upon them, and I heard the voice | amongst the earthly-minded, and one branch of a 
of the turtle and saw many symptoms of a plea-| family be at strife with. another, like the daugh- 
sant and happy season approaching, more than I |ter-in-law against the mother-in-law; and happy 
can now relate; and the prospect thereof ravished | will it be for those who endeavour to stand ready 
my soul. I beheld the trees blossoming, the| for the approach of such a dispensation.” 
fragrant valleys adorned with grass, herbs and —_-—— 
pretty flowers, and the pleasant streams gushing} A New Potato.—Professor Mapes has received 
down towards the ocean; indeed, all nature ap-|a new California potato, brought thence by C. V. 
peared to have a new dress; the birds were hop-| Mundy, of New Brunswick, weighing three 








| 





torches or keeping their furnace doors open at this|ping on the boughs of the trees, and chirping;|pounds seven ounces. Its appearance gives 


particular place, have found themselves engulphed 


\each in their own notes, warbled forth the praise | indication of being a good keeper and of excellent 


in blue flames, greatly to the alarm of the passen-|of their Creator. And whilst I beheld these things, | quality. The eyes protrude like those of the Ber- 
gers, and in several instances setting the steamers}|a saying of the prophet was brought fresh in my|muda potato. The gentleman who brought it from 


on fire. In some instances the passengers have 


memory, and applicable as I thought to the view|California remarked at the Farmers’ Club, New 


only been prevented by the strenuous exertions of| before me, viz: ‘The mountains and the hills| York, that those potatoes were grown at the rate 


the officers from leaping overboacd in their alarm. 


ae cause of the singular phenomenon is simply 
is :— 


The bottom of the river becomes covered with | instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree ; | or demerits, as the case may be, hereafter. 


shall break forth before you into singing, and all|of 700 bushels to the acre; also, that the mam- 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands; in-| moth tuber referred to will be planted on the farm 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and|of Professor Mapes, who will report on its merits 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SF LEER. 


Cade as. 


eae 


From the National Era. 


Barelay of Ury. 


Among the earliest converts to the doctrines of 


Friends in Scotland, was Barclay of Ury, a distin- 
guished soldier, who had fought under Gustavus 
Adolphus, inGermany. As a Quaker, he became 
the object of persecution and abuse at the hands 
of the magistrates and the populace. None bore 
the indignities of the mob, with greater patience 
and nobleness of soul than this once proud gentle- 
man and soldier. One of his friends, on an occa- 
sion of uncommon rudeness, lamented that he 
should be treated so harshly in his old age, who 
had been so honoured before. “I find more satis- 
faction,” said Barclay, ‘as well as honour, in be- 
ing thus insulted for my religious principles, than 
when a few yearsago it was usual for the magistrates, 
as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet me on 
the road, and conduct me to a public entertain- 
ment in their hall, and then escort me out again, 
to gain my fayour.” 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 

By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the laird of Ury; 

Close behind him, close beside, 

Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 

And to all he saw and heard 

Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not with chiding. 


Came a troop with broad swords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose, and free, and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down ! 
Push him! prick him! thro’ the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But, from out the thick’ning crowd 

Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay! Ho! a Barclay !” 

And the old man at bis side 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarr’d and sunburnt darkly. 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: “God save us ! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzin’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus?” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord, 
“Put it up, I pray thee: 
Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved o’er many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman, bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


“ Wo’s the day” he sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity ; 

“ Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 


“ Speak the word, and, Master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers ; 
Smiting through their midst, we ’Il teach 
Civil look and decent speech, 
To these boyish prancers |” 


THE FRIEND. 


“Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning like the end.” 
Quoth the laird of Ury, 

“Ts the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord, who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


“ Give me joy, that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer: 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer? 


“ Happier I, with loss of all, . 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 


“ When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I pass’d her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 


“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friends falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving: 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm, and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night, 
Faith beholds a feeble light, 

Up the blacknéss streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest, 

For the full day-breaking.” 


So the laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tollbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard, 
Poor disciples of the Word, 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 


Not in vain, confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ; 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And while Hatred’s faggots burn, 
Glimpses thro’ the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the future borrow ; 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paiht the golden morrow! 

———— oe ~, 

A Hint to the Young.—If you would enjoy a 
green and happy old age, begin life in the love and 
service of God. ‘ Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them.” Not only is early 
piety the surest protection against the temptations 
of youth, and the best preparation for usefulness 
in middle life, but it gathers and lays up the most 
precious solaces for old age. Religion is the one 


J. G. W. 


and satisfactions, has no “joy and peace in be- 
lieving,” no interest or hope in Christ—one who 
rather “sighs and groans than lives?” Qh, to 
think of the earthly tabernacle shattered and fallen 
down, and no “building of God, eternal in the 
heavens,” to receive the immortal spirit! How 
wretched to linger without God and without ho 
upon the extreme verge of life! How distressing 
to see an old person going down into the valley 
and shadow of death, with no rod and no staff to 
comfort him! But in this glass, dear youth, you 
may see yourselves, should you live to be old, and 
and when half dead, drag what is left of the 
mortal body down to the grave, without the con- 
solations of religion.— American Paper. 
— en 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


ELLIS PUGH. 
(Continued from page 284.) 

The time drawing near when Ellis Pugh be- 
lieved it would be right for him to pay a religious 
visit to his native country, according to the open- 
ing the Lord had given him nineteen years before, 
he spread the concern before Friends of Haverford 
Monthly Meeting, about the close of 1705. On 
the 16th of the First month, 1706, the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers in Philadelphia united there- 
with, and on the 30th of the same month, the 
General Meeting of Ministers. Having certificates 
of the unity of his friends, he prepared for his de- 
parture for Wales. Samuel Bownas having nearly 
finished his gospel labours in this country, and 
being about returning homeward, Ellis and he 
agreed to make the voyage in company. Ellis 
joined him in Philadelphia, in the spring of 1706, 
and after visiting meetings in Chester county, they 
passed into Maryland. Here they found a sea 
captain, named Danicl Maud, a member of their 
own religious Society, and felt easy to take passage 
with him. He would not, however, be ready to 
sail under two months, and so the two friends 
parted company, Ellis once more returning to com- 
fort his family for a few weeks, and Samuel pro- 
ceeding to fulfil some opening for service, in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. Samuel says, he found on 
returning to Maryland near the time appointed for 
the sailing of the ship, “ My dear friend, Ellis 
Pugh, labouring among Friends in Maryland. In 
a little time the ship fell down the bay, where the 
fleet made up, waiting for convoy, and in a few 
weeks the flect came together, being very large; 
but many ships had taken so great damage by 
staying so long in the country, that they could not 
bear the sea, and several foundered, and some put 
back to unload, and have their ships repaired. 
We had a long passage, and arrived safe, landing 
at Portsmouth, in the Tenth month, 1706, visited 
a small meeting at Portsmouth, and took coach for 
London.” 

Ellis Pugh laboured in Great Britain, prinei- 
pally, it is believed, in Wales, for nearly two 
years, in the language of his friends, “to the 
benefit and acceptance of many.” On his returt- 
ing his minute to the Quarterly Meeting of Minis 
ters, held Twelfth mo. 5th, 1708, they say, “Our 
friend, Ellis Pugh, gave some account of his tr 
vails in the service of Truth in his native country 
of Wales, and produced a certificate from the 


thing needful, to sustain us under all the trials} Quarterly and Yearly Meeting of that country, 


which are incident to every stage of human life. 
How much more, in the last stage, when all other 
supports give way. Can you conceive of a more 
melancholy spectacle than that of an old man, or 
woman, who haying outlived all worldly pleasures 





which was much to the comfort and satisfaction 
of this meeting.” 

After his return, the Lord, in his infinite wit 
dom, removed three of his children in the flower 
of their age, all within the short space of one 












the 


month. They were such as had, from their youth- 
ful days, walked orderly, and were accounted by 
the lovers of the Truth as hopeful. He could not 
but mourn under the dispensation, but he did not 
repine, and his mourning was not without hope. 
Strength was given him from above, to bear the 
trials dispensed ; and in a public testimony he was 
enabled to declare that “if he could bear his afflic- 
tion acceptably in the sight of God, it would be 
as marrow to his bones.” This, his testimony, was 
to the comfort and edification of the hearers. 

His Gwynnedd Friends say of him, after his 
return from Wales, “ His residence was then 
nearer to us than before, which rendered his life 
and conversation more conspicuous, and his fellow- 
ship more known to us. He was of a meek and 
quiet spirit, considerate and solid in judgment, of 
few words, and of inclination to support love and 
unity amongst all, more especially in the house- 
hold of faith. He was honest and careful in his 
calling, lest he should give just cause to make 
any uneasy. This has induced several to speak 
of the good they received by his chaste conversa- 
tion, and his loving and comforting expressions | 
while he was among them, in their families. His 
memory will not soon wear out.” 

“At the time we had notice of the departure, 
out of this life, of our friend, Griffith Owen, a 
man worthy of being remembered in the church 
and country; whose name is of good savour in the 
public place where he lived, because of his reli- 
gious behaviour in his calling among the people 
of every rank,—at that time, [1st of Seventh month, 
1717,] Ellis was taken sick. This sickness con- 
tinued about a year and three months, so that he 
was not well able.to follow his calling. In the 
mean time, his natural life grew weaker, but his 
candle, to wit, the light of his soul, shined 
brighter.” He manifested his love and good will 
towards the natives of Wales by “a salutation to 
the Britons,” a treatise written by him in his na- 
tive language during the time of his long sickness. 
His soul, in the expansive energy of gospel love, 
reached over sea and land, willing to encourage 
and instruct such as “were seeking the way to 
Sion, the New Jerusalem, the city of the Great 
King, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation.” 

Many of the professors of Christianity speak 
and write concerning her glory, by study and pre- 
meditation, seeking through the strength of hu- 
man learning and wisdom, to show forth the| 
beauty and excellency of the Lamb’s wife; but he 
wrote what he had tasted and felt of the good word | 
of Life, and of the way that leads to the Father. | 

His friends say, “In the time of his sickness, 
while he could walk about, yet near his end, he| 
visited us. The last meeting he was weak in 
body, but fervent in spirit. With a great deal of| 
love and tenderness as of one taking his last leave, 
he said, that the Lord had granted him bis desire 
of visiting us once more. He put us in mind to 
keep in love and unity, to keep out from among 
us, as much as we could, all strife and discord ; 
and when anything appeared which had a ten- 
dency thereunto, that hands should be laid with- 
out delay, to end it.” And he desired “that none | 
should depend upon his own hand, eye, or balance | 
in judgment.” 

_“He was fitted to counsel others, because his 
life and conversation was answerable to his testi- 








| which he served for a long period. 


THE FRIEND: 





kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of Righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearance.” 

Another account states, ‘His conduct in his 
family, in his neighbourhood, and in the church, 








From Chamber’s Journal. 


Whereabouts is the North? 
(Concluded from page 286.) 

Thirty years ago, Barlow, professor of mathe- 
matics at Woolwich, recommended the placing of 
an iron plate on board ship near the compass 
—the object being to counteract the attraction 


was meek, loving, peaceable, and to edification.|of the vessel, by the attraction of the plate, 


His conversation innocent, chaste, coupled with 
the fear of God,—honourable amongst his friends, 
and of good report among all people generally. 
Being patient in his tedious sickness, contented to 
wait the Lord’s time, he slept with his fathers on 
the 3d day of the Tenth month, 1718, in favour 
with God, giving him the glory.” 


WILLIAM SOUTHEBY. 


Whilst it is especially desirable that an account 
of the lives of those whose course has grown 
brighter and brighter to the end, should be pre- 
served to animate and comfort survivors, it is also 
sometimes useful by way of caution or warning, to 
give examples of others, who have, through the 
prevalence of some weakness,—the falling behind 
the true guide through lukewarmness, or running 
before him, in an ill-regulated zeal, been cause of 
sorrow to the rightly exercised in their day. 

In this latter class may be numbered William 
Southeby, a man, very useful in religious society, 


and who was far before the generality, even of 


pious persons in his day, in an appreciation of the 
evils of slavery, and its total incongruity with the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus, the Prince of Peace, 
through whose life of mercy, death of suffer- 
ing, doctrines and precepts of purity and tender- 
ness, runs a golden thread of love to all the chil- 
dren of men. 

William Southeby was educated a Papist,— 
brought up in all the outwardness of that profes- 
sion, in which external rites and ceremonies are sub- 
stituted for the inward work of purification in spirit, 
without which justification before God cannot be. 
His residence was on Sassafras river in Maryland, 
where, under the name of William Southersby, we 
find him in 1675 entertaining William Kdmund- 
son. He had probably been convinced of the 
Truth through the labours of some of the Friends, 
who in 1671-72 had visited those parts. 

He removed to Pennsylvania early after William 
Penn became Proprietor of the Province, and in 
1684 was elected a member of the Council, in 
He was soon, 
and very extensively employed in religious society, 
and it appears that he received and exercised a 
gift in the ministry of the gospel, although we find 
no trace of his travelling on religious service. 

Throughout his life he often employed his pen, 
in promoting the best interests of his fellow mem- 
bers, and in unfolding his exercises for the good 
of others. In 1688 we find him presenting a paper 
to the Monthly Meeting of -Philadelphia, against 
one Friend going to law with another, when the 
requisitions of gospel order had not previously 
been fulfilled. ‘The paper was deemed of sufficient 
weight by Friends of the Monthly Meeting, to en- 
courage them to send it to the Quarterly Meeting, 
where it was read and “well approved.” In the 
year 1690, a concern was expressed in the Monthly 
Meeting, respecting giving ardent spirits at fune- 
rals, and William Southeby with others were“ap- 





mony, being in his family tender and careful to| 
counsel them to live in the fear of God.” 

“We looked upon him, and our thoughts con- 
cerning him, were, that he was as one who had 
finished his work, and that the time of his disso- 
lution drew nigh; that he might say in the words 
of Paul, according to his measure, “I have fought 
& good fight; I have finished my course; I have 


pointed to stop the practice, as much as might be, 
amongst Friends. At the same time, various Friends 
intimated their dislike to the extravagance mani- 
fested at-wedding dinners, and the excessive ‘ pro- 
vidings” for them, and it was the desire of the 
meeting, that all such things might be discouraged 
amongst its members. 
(To be continued.) 


and thus keep the needle pretty nearly in 
its true magnetic direction. This, which was 
never supposed to be other than an imperfect re- 
medy, was fairly tried and kept in use until, in 
1828, Airy, the astronomer-royal, after careful 





experiment, showed a magnet to be a much more 
effectual and reliable compensation than the iron 
plate. The method he proposed, was to place a 
bar-magnet in conjunction with a sheet of soft 
iron rolled as a scroll, at such a distance below the 
compass as would produce a deviation of the needle 
corresponding to that caused by the ship, and so 
neutralize one by the other. Afterwards, instead 
of the scroll, he introduced an iron chain in a box, 
i being more uniform in its magnetism. In 
plates, it is often found that one part is weaker or 
| stronger in its magnetism than the rest, by which 
\its action is rendered irregular. Airy showed fur- 
ther, that a ship acts as a permanent magnet on 
the compasses, and expressed himself confident in 
his proposed method. 

On this point there has been, at times, much 
| discussion : one party contends, that the only safe 
|place for the compass is the top of the mast, far 
above all metallic influence; another, that as there 
is in all vessels, generally below the deck, a neu- 
tral point where the needle is not disturbed, the 
compass should be established on that point. 
Without entering into the merits of these and 
other questions which have been raised, let us see 
what are the measures adopted to know where- 
about is the north on board vessels of the royal 
navy. 

It was by authority of the Compass Committee 
that the investigations of Airy and others were 
made. In 1836, they sent the late Captain John- 
son to make trials and experiments on board the 
iron steamer Garryowen, at the mouth of the 
|Shannon, during which it was ascertained that the 
ordinary place for the compass was an “improper 
position” on board iron vessels; that the compass 
of the steamer in question could not be depended 
on; and that only by raising it to a considerable 
height above the deck, could it be made to work 
with anything like accuracy. In concluding his 
\report, the captain suggested that in all cases a 
record should be kept of the position in which a 
ship lies with respect to the magnetic meridian 
while being built, as the permanent magnetism of 
the hull depends in great measure‘on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful re- 
searches is, that the compass is now treated by 
the navy as an instrument requiring as delicate 
handling as a chronometer; it had too long been 
treated with little more ceremony than the men’s 
beef-barrel. The needles are made of the best 
clock-spring steel, well-hammered, put together in 
compound plates or laminz, and prepared with the 
greatest care for their important function. The 
compass-cards, instead of being imperfect rounds, 
roughly executed by the engraver, are true circles, 
printed after having been fixed to the mica plate 
by a chemical preparation not liable to be affected 
by damp or heat. The bowl in which the card 
swings is made of copper, as this metal has the 
property of steadying the needle, of checking its 
numerous oscillations, without disturbing its direc- 
tive power. The margin of the bowl is graduated 
by an engine, and not by hand; and an azimuth 
circle is fitted to each, so that at any time the 
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compass can be checked by an astronomical obser- 
vation, or it may be used for surveying purposes. 
The pivots on which the needle rests are of metal | 
harder than steel; and a supply of spare ones, 
the points gilded by the galvanic process, is deli- 
vered to each ship. And, lastly, all the compasses 
and binnacles are made of one size and pattern. 

So constructed, the compass becomes a stand- 
ard: but it is not yet ready for use. It is sent 
to Woolwich, where a building has been erected 
and fitted up exclusively for the testing of com- 
passes, and every portion of the instrument is 
wost rigorously examived and compared: nothing 
is allowed to pass in the least degree doubtful. 
Then, at each of the royal dockyards, a compass- 
room is built—all on the same plan—the shelves 
fixed in the line of the magnetic meridian; and 
on these the compass-cards are ranged two feet 
apart, with the opposite poles of the needles to-| 
wards each other. Should any needle be found 
to alter, it is not remagnetised, but is at once re- 
jected and replaced by a good one; and a deflect- 
ing apparatus is kept for the testing of all needles 
before use, the particulars of each being entered 
ina book. A closet is also fitted up on board 
ship in which the compasses and nothing else are 
to be stored: it has shelves and cases so contrived, 
that the instruments can never be put away with 
the same poles towards cach other, and the master 
keeps the key. 

Suppose, now, that a ship has taken in all her 





guns, shot, shell, and iron of every kind, ready 
for sea; the compasses are then put on board, and 
the operation is performed by which the deviations 
of the standard are ascertained. We see repeat- 
edly in the newspapers, announcements that a ves- 
sel has “ gone up,” or “ dropped down,” to Green- 
hithe to have her compasses corrected; and with- 
out this, all the means taken to secure exactitude 
would be ineffectual. A basin is best for the pro- 
cess; but it may be effected in a tide-way at 
slack-water. The ship is placed so that by means 
of warps her head can be turned in succession to 
each of the thirty-two points of the compass; as 
each is arrived at, she is kept steady for a few 
minutes, while the bearing of some object a few 
miles distant on shore is taken with the standard- 
compass. When all are noted, the standard is 
carried on shore, and the bearings are again taken 
out of reach of the attraction of the vessel; and 
in this way the deviations of the ship’s compass 
on each point are ascertained, the amount of de- 
viation being exactly the difference between the 
two sets of bearings. All the facts are recorded 
in a book, and thus the captain knows what allow- 
ance he has to make for compass-error, whatever 
be the course of the vessel. Yet after all this, 
precautions are necessary: the Admiralty instruc- 
tions require that no iron shall come within seven 
feet of the compasses; the standard is to be the 
only authority on board; and the binnacle-com- 
passes are to be frequently compared with it; ob- 
servations with the azimuth circle are to be taken 
repeatedly during a voyage, especially should the 
ship enter the southern hemisphere, for then the 
deviation which was to the east in the northern, 
will be to the west. In this case, new steering- 
tables must be prepared, by “swinging” the ship 
to the thirty-two points, as at first. The needle 
is to be lifted from the pivot whenever the com- 
pass is carried about or the guns are fired, to 
guard against injury to the delicate suspension : 
and all the compasses on board are to be compared 
with one another every day at noon. 

In all cases where the standard-compasses have 
been used, the result is satisfactory. ‘he steamer 
Urgent once ran in a fog from Milford Islands to 


the Mersey “to a fraction,” as her commander | herb should produce seed after its kind; and that, 
reported. Captain Vidal surveyed by the new/after this, its vegetable health requires that it 
system the Azores in the Styx without accident. | should lift its head again and stand erect. Now, 
The master of the royal yacht Victoria and Alvert,|if the mass of the earth had been greater or less, 
after two years’ experience, describes the standard | the force of gravity would have been different; in 
as perfectly trustworthy; and says that, making|that case the strength of fibre in the snow-d 
the “‘ necessary allowance,” he could steer a true/as it is, would have been too much or too little; 
course on any point of the compass. the plant could not bow or raise its head at the 
Here, then, is demonstration of the possibility| right time, fecundation could not take place, and 
of avoiding the fatal errors mentioned at the com-| its family would have become extinct with the first 


|mencement of the present article; and if good for | individual that was planted, because its ‘seed’ would 





the navy, it must be good for the merchant-service. | not have been ‘in itself,’ and therefore it could not 
If the owners of vessels will but provide them-| reproduce itself. 

selves with proper standard-compasses, and require} Now, if we see such perfect adaptation, such ex- 
that they shall be used as prescribed by the Ad-| quisite adjustment, in the case of one of the small- 
miralty, we shall seldom hear of shipwreck from | est flowers of the field, how much more may we not 
the compass indicating a false course. Iron has| expect ‘compensation’ in the atmosphere and the 
of late years been so much introduced into the} ocean, upon the right adjustment and the due per. 
construction even of wooden vessels, as greatly to| formance of which depends not only the life of that 


\inerease the liability to error, and explains how it| plant, but the well-being of every individual that 


is we hear more of casualty from that cause than|is found in the entire vegetable and animal king. 
in former years, when more wood and less iron|doms of the world? 
was used. A heavy responsibility rests on those! Therefore in considering the general laws whieh 
who send ships to sea, neglecting the important| govern the physical agents of the universe, and 
precautions we have here pointed out. At the|regulate them in the due performance of their 
same time, it is proper to keep in remembrance, | offices, I have felt myself constrained to set out 
that the best compasses may be temporarily de-| with the assumption, that if the atmosphere had 
ranged by aurora borealis, or other atmospheric|had a greater or less capacity for moisture, or if 
phenomena; and that, consequently, all the com-|the proportion of land and water had been different 
mon aids in good seamanship need to be resorted|——if the earth, air, and water had not been in 
to by the commanders of vessels. exact counterpoise—the whole arrangement of the 
- animal and vegetable kingdoms would have varied 
’ : , from their present state. But God chose to make 
God’s Hand in the Sea and Air. those kingdoms what they are; for this purpose it 
The following admirable passage we take from| was necessary in his judgment, to establish. the 
Mr. Maury’s late noble work ou the Physical! proportions between the land.and the water, and 
Geography of the sea: the desert, just as they are, and to make the ca 
“In contemplating the system of terrestrial | pacity of the air to circulate heat and moisture just 
adaptations, these researches teach one to regard | what it is, and to have it to do all its work in obe- 
the mountain ranges and the great deserts of the|dience to law and in subservience to order. Ifit 
earth as the astronomer does the counterpoises to| were not so, why was power given to the winds to 
his telescope—though they be mere dead weights, | lift up and transport moisture, or the property 
they are, nevertheless, necessary to make the| given to the sea by which its waters may become, 
balance complete, the adjustments of this machine| first vapour, and then fruitful showers or gentle 
perfect. These counterpoises give ease to the|dews? Ifthe proportion and properties of land, 
motions, stability to the performance, and accuracy | sea and air were not adjusted according to the re 
to the workings of the instrument. They are|ciprocal capacities of all to perform the functions 
compensations. required by each, why should we be told that he 
Whenever I turn to contemplate the works of|‘measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
nature, I am struck with the admirable system|and comprehended the dust in a measure, and 
of compensation, with the beauty and nicety with| weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
which every department is poised by the others;|a balance?’ Why did he span the heavens, but 
things and principles are meted out in directions| that he might mete out the atmosphere in exact 
the most opposite, but in proportions so exactly | proportion to all the rest, and impart to it those 
balanced and nicely adjusted, that results the most| properties and powers which it was necessary for 
harmonious are produced. it to have, in order that it might perform all those 
It is by the action of opposite and compensating | offices and duties for which he designed it? 
forces that the earth is kept in its orbit, and the} Harmonious in their action, the air and sea are 
stars are held suspended in the azure vault of|obedient to law and subject to order in all their 
heaven ; and these forces are so exquisitely adjust-| movements; when we consult them in the perfor- 
ed, that, at the end of a thousand years, the earth, | mance of their offices, they teach us lessons col- 
the sun, and moon, and every star in the firmament, | cerning the wonders of the deep, the mysteries of 
is found to come to its proper place at the proper| the sky, the greatness, and the wisdom, and good- 
moment. ness of the Creator. he investigations into the 
Nay, philosophy teaches us, when the little snow-| broad-spreading circle of phenomena connec 
drop, which in our garden walks we see raising its| with the winds of heaven and the waves of the 
beautiful head to remind us that spring is at hand, | sca are second to none for the good which they do 
was created, that the whole mass of the earth, |and the lessons which they teach. The astronomer 
from pole to pole, and from cireumference to cen-|is said to see the hand of God in the sky; but 
tre, must have been taken into account and weigh-| does not the right-minded mariner, who looks aloft 
ed, in order that the proper degree of strength|as he ponders over these things, hear his voice m 
might be given to the fibres of even this little|every wave of the sea that ‘claps its hands,’ 











| plart. feel his presence in every breeze that blows?” 

Botanists tell us that the constitution of this 
plant is such as to require, that at a certain stage 
of its growth, the stalk should bend, and the| Harsh Words are like hailstones in summet, 
flower should bow its head, that an operation may | which, if melted, would fertilize the tender plants 


——__+o+—__— 


Liverpool, and hit the Bell Buoy at the mouth of|take place which is necessary in order that the|they batter down. 
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XUM 


Selected. 
Faith. 

The strongest are not always free from doubt. 
Every great truth is come at through difficulty and | 
struggle. God will not lift him up who wilfully) 
casts himself down ; put out thy hand for strength 
gs thou wouldst uncover the cistern in a shower, | 
otherwise the divine efflux is turned aside. In| 
roportion as we live a righteous and simple life, | 
will we have faith in righteousness and simplicity. 
Jn anguish, no matter how bitter, man has but} 
one question to ask; not “ Whence has this come ?”’ | 
but, “ How shall it be blessed and sanctified ?”’ 
What ever comes of folded hands? nothing. Have 
we no faith because the fields are not already white. 
Mourner who weepest in weakness, man is never 
jess alone than in his grief. Rise up then and 
seek those who suffer like thyself; strive to impart 
consolation, thou who needst it, though it be but 
by the pressure of thine hand. Speak true words 
if thou wilt, and find peace for thy need. Promises 
that faltered on thy tongue shall possess unfalter- 
ingly thy heart. 

en 

An Antidote to the Potato-Rot.—Professor Boll- 
man, of the Russian Agricultural Institute, has 
published a pamphlet on the potato-rot, and he 
announces to the world that mere drying, if con- 
ducted at a sufficiently high temperature, and con- 
tinued long enough, is a complete antidote to the 
disease. This result was ascertained by repeated 
experiments conducted for a series of years. The 
temperature required to produce the desired result 
is not very clearly made out. Bollman’s room, 
in which his first potatoes were dried, was heated 
toabout 72 degrees, and much higher. By way 








of experiment, he placed others in the chamber of 
the stove itself, where the thermometer stood at 
136 degrees, and more. He also ascertained that 
the vitality of the potato is not affected even if 
therind is charred. This hint may be useful, and 
with similar experiments, carefully conducted, the 
fuet may be established. 





The Force of the Niagara River.—The force of 
abody of water like the Niagara river, at the Falls, 
was shown in a remarkable manner, lately, in 
an attempt by Reebling, the Civil Engineer, to 
sound the river. He let fall from a height of two 
hundred and twenty-five feet, a forty pound weight 
of pointed iron. The iron sank for a second of| 
time, then made its appearance again on the sur- 
face, about one hundred feet down the stream, and 
skipped along like a chip, until it was checked by 
thewire. The velocity of the weight when striking, 
was equal to one hundred and twenty-four feet 
per second, and its momentum five thousand 
pounds. his will give some idea of the force of 
the current. 
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The remarks in The Friend of the 5th instant 
Tespecting obituary notices, were grateful to my 
feelings. I have been fearful that the writers of 
the obituary notices of those who have not lived 
under the power of the Cross of Christ, have not 
always gone deep enough to realize the conflicts 
and baptisms the dear sufferer must have undergone 
Previous to experiencing sanctification. The leav- 
Ing out this essential part may have a tendency to 
Promote procrastination respecting the all-import- 


ant work of the soul’s salvation whilst in hea!th. 


J. 


With the sentiments expressed by our corres- 
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pondent we fully unite, and trust our readers will 


to assail, even in the last hours of existence, 
give them the consideration they merit. 


|those who have long given indubitable evidence 
The proper contemplation of death, the termi-|of being redeemed from the world, and having 
nation of our probation, and end of all our | their affections fixed on heaven and heavenly things. 
schemes and acquisitions, according to the high-|‘‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
est authority, is an evidence of wisdom. ‘ O that)of his saints,” and in inscrutable wisdom He may 
(my people) were wise that they understood this,|sometimes so order the closing scenes of their 
that they would consider their latter end.”’ That lives, as to impress on the minds of others the 
the consideration of the end of life, may be indi-|awfulness of passing from time into eternity, the 
cative of wisdom, it must prevail in a mind firmly | heart-searching character of the work that pre- 
impressed with the belief, that ifthe soul shall be | pares the soul to stand in the presence of infinite 
permitted to enter into the rest beyond the grave, | purity, and bring home the solemn consideration 
prepared for the people of God, it must necessa-|‘ if the riyhteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
rily experience the work of sanctification and per-|the ungodly and the sinner appear.” 
fect redemption to be effected ere it leaves its ten-| Nor is it less to the praise of that grace which 
ement of clay. Together, these bring home the |comes by Jesus Christ, when its cleansing, trans- 
conviction that the great purpose of life is prepa- | forming power is made manifest on the death-beds 
ration for its close, and under the blessing of the | of those, who, having rested content in a profession 
Holy Spirit may stimulate to the improvement of| of christianity without living in its power, are met 
time, and the use of those means which a merci-| with at the eleventh hour, and amid the inroads 
ful Creator has bestowed on his fallen, lost crea-|and struggles of approaching dissolution in the 
ture, for the government of his conduct, and re-|long suffering of their compassionate Redeemer, 
conciliation unto himself. Thus the serious con-|are awakened to a sense of their lost condition, 
sideration of our “latter end” tends to rectify|and enabled, while abhorring themselves in dust 
the estimate which the mind naturally places on|and ashes, to look on Him whom they have 
the things of this world, shows the intrinsic | pierced, experiencing their sins to be blotted out 
worthlessness of its glittering wealth; strips its|in his most precious blood, and their souls to be 
boasted honors and its deceitful pleasures of their | cleansed through the washing of regeneration and 
allurements, and teaches that nothing is so im-|the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Such instances 
portant to beings born to die, as that their lives|are forcible illustrations of the goodness of our 
may close with a well grounded hope of a happy | Heavenly Father, the efficacy of the means he has 
immortality. provided for sanctification and the unalterable 
The Holy Scriptures teach us, that the prepara-|terms on which He bestows salvation ; and their 
tion by which death is deprived of its sting, com-| tendency we should suppose must be, to soften the 
prehends a radical change from our original and|heart of survivors, and lead them to a close in- 
natural condition, a complete regeneration of our|spection into the course of their own lives and the 
spiritual being; a new birth and growth after the| manner in which they are improving the talents 
first nature has yielded up its life. ‘ Except a| conferred on them. 
man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of| In a community where the life of religion is 
tod.” ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part|low, where freethinking abounds, or a disposition 
in the first resurrection: on such the second death | prevails to substitute a fair moral life, and reliance 
hath no power.” This change can only be effect-|on what Christ has done for us without us, in 
ed by the same almighty creative Power that| place of submitting to his crucifying power in 
brought us into existence, and when it takes place,|the heart, a fashion may easily obtain of re- 
and a godly sorrow worketh repentance to salva-| presenting nearly all who die and have escaped 
tion not to be repented of, “ being justified by|any open, flagrant violation of the moral law, as 
faith,” the soul “ has peace with God through our| passing out of life, with the assurance of entering 
Lord Jesus Christ.” into the joys of heaven. If we may give credence 
The expressions of the dying, though uttered |to the obituary notices published in our daily 
in broken sentences, are more likely to arrest the | newspapers, there are few of their subjects, who, 
attention and affect the feelings, than the testimo-|in the contemplation of the approach of death, 
ny of the living, however forcibly delivered. The |found anything in their way; any cause for doubt ; 
closing scenes of life will therefore be instructive |any need for further preparation to enter into the 
to those who witness them, or to those who give| company of the spirits of just men made perfect. 
heed to the lessons they inculcate, in proportion | It is a consolation to know that not a few who are 
as they impress the necessity and the blessedness| taken from our midst, have so lived that this may 
of experiencing the new birth, and stimulate to|be truly said respecting them, and many more, 
fervent labour for its attainment. In contemplat-| whose life gave little or no evidence of their being 
ing the firm faith, and glorious anticipations of|self-denying followers of a crucified Lord, may be 
those who can say with the Apostle “I have| washed and made clean, even on a dying bed, and 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I|it is not for us to sit in judgment on the final 
have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up|destiny of any; but the terms aud means of salva- 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord |tion are the same for all, and when they are sub- 
the righteous judge shall give me at that day,’’ | mitted to, an indubitable evidence will be afforded 
the sincere but struggling christian will be cheered|of their heart-changing operation — repentance 
on his journey, animated by the evidence of the duf- | towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
ficiency of that grace which brings salvation, and |and it is but justice to the holy religion in which 
consoled for the trials of the way, by the glorious | we profess to believe, and honesty towards the dead 
termination of the race; while even the heart of|and the living, where such cases are publicly no- 


. . . . . 5) . 
the worldling, must be hard and insensible indeed, | ticed at all, to allude, however briefly, to the change 
if the secret aspiration does not arise “let me 


effected, before the assurance of rest was granted. 

die the death of the righteous, and let my lastend| There is a strong disposition in the human mind 
be like his ;” and in the mercy of Him who seeks/|to turn away from the unalterable standard of the 
to save that which is lost, the lesson may be|gospel, to estimate ourselves by the uncertain 
brought home so as to raise a fervent and effect-| opinions of right and wrong, common among those 
ual inquiry, what shall J do to be saved ? with whom we mingle, and to seek to assuage the 
No less instructive are the doubts and fears, the| reproofs of conscience, by drawing comparisons 
mental conflicts, which sometimes are permitted | between our conduct, and that of those, who we 
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hear spoken of with approbation, though we be-| 


lieve them to be as bad, if not worse than our-| 
selves. If then the practice obtains of recording 
in undoubting terms the death of individuals whom 
the world could justly claim to have lived as its} 
votaries, as taking place with the same calmness 
and assurance as that of the humble cross-bearing 
Christian, and no hint is given of the necessary 
work of sanctification being experienced, should it 
have really taken place, is it not to be feared many 
will draw the conclusion, that holiness and purity | 
are not really required; that sin, so natural to the | 
human heart, is not so hateful in the Divine sight, 
but thatit may be indulged in to the last, and finally, 
in the unbounded placability of the Almighty, be 
overlooked and forgiven, without heart-felt repent- 
ance, and the baptisin of the Holy Ghost and fire. 

It is a fearful but incontrovertible truth, that} 
where such delusion is determinately cherish- 
ed and acted on, all sense of its falseness and its 
awful consequences may b@ withdrawn. ‘And 
for this cause, God sballsend them strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie.” So that the 
absence of anxiety or doubt on the approach of 
death may arise from the torpor of the spiritual fa- 
culties, entirely the reverse of the calm trust and con- 
fidence of the quickened and redeemed soul. “ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
of his mercy he saveth us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from London and Liverpool to the 
6th, by the steamship Baltic.—7he War.—The telegraph 
from the Crimea to England being completed, brief ac- 
counts from the former, up to the 4th inst., have been 
received. The position of affairs had undergone but 
little change. The bombardment of Sebastopol was 
almost wholly suspended, in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of men and material. It had produced but little 
apparent effect on the defences of the place. The allies 
have had some success in their attacks of certain out- 
works of the Russians; and several war steamers have 
entered the bay at night, and discharged broadsides 
into the south side of the town. It is supposed they 
must have inflicted some damage by their heavy guns. 
The Invalide Russe contains an account of the losses of 
the Russians by the bombardment of Sebastopol, from 
the 9th to the 15th of Fourth mo. The number of killed 
was 11 officers and 587 rank and file, and the wounded, 
55 officers and 2572 rank and file. The allies furnish 
no statement of the loss sustained by them, during the 
same period. The greater portion of a reinforcement 
of 50,000 Russians had arrived in the vicinity of Sebas- 
topol. The allies were also constantly receiving, fresh 
supplies of men. 

RUSSIA.—The pressure of the war is stated to be 
severely felt at Petersburg, where every article of con- 
sumption is at famine prices. In the Ukraine, the pea- 
santry have been driven to insurrection, in consequence | 
of the exhaustion of their means in providing supplies | 
for the southern army, for whom they have to provide 
food and transport supplies, without remuneration. 
The Emperor devoted his whole attention to the prepa- 
rations for defence in the Baltic, which were on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

FRANCE.—On the 28th, an attempt was made by an 
Italian, named Pianori, to assassinate the Emperor Na- 
poleon while he was riding, at a slow pace, up the 
grand avenue of the Champs Elysées. Two pistol shots 
were discharged at the Emperor, one of which, it is said, 
passed through his hat. The assassin was instantly 
seized and secured. The French Emperor manifested 
great coolness and courage on the occasion. This 
attempt had increased the popularity of Napoleon, and 
tended to establish him more firmly in the affections of 
the French, who are well aware that his death at this 
time would be followed by a scene of dire anarchy and 
confusion. 

PRUSSIA.—At the latest dates from Berlin, the King 
was suffering from a severe attack of fever. His illness 
was considered serious. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Lord John Russell had returned 
from Vienna, and resumed his seat in Parliament, where 


ings on the conduct of the war were being held in va- 
rious parts of the country. “ Administrative Reform” 
is the cry everywhere. The weather was rather unfa- | 
vourable for the growing crops. It was dry but unsea~ 
sonably cold. On the night of the 3d, there was frost, 
and ice was formed in exposed situations. 

London Money Market.—Money on loan was abundant, 
and freely offered on government securities at 2 per cent. | 
Consols remained at 88} to 88}. 

Liverpool Market.—Cotton.—The tenor of the Ameri- 
can advices, and the reduction in the bank rate of in- 
terest, have kept the market in a state of excitement, | 
and although the demand has been freely supplied, | 
prices generally have advanced a full }¢. per lb. within 
the week. The sales for the week, 106,790 bales, of} 
which 90,230 were American. Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore flour was quoted at 42s. to 45s. without buyers. 
In Indian corn, a good business had been done at 48s. 
to 49s. per 480 lbs. Sales had been made of floating | 
cargoes of Egyptian and Baltic wheat, at somewhat ad- 
vanced prices. 

UNITED STATES.— Emigration to the West.—A Wis- 
consin paper states that the Upper Mississippi is now 
alive with steamboats conveying crowds of persons to 
Minnesota, Northern Iowa, and Western Wisconsin. 
The Galena Gazette says that a thousand persons pass | 
through that town daily, on their way northward. Min- 
nesota absorbs the greater portion of this immigration. 

Cholera, has appeared on the Upper Mississippi river, | 
not only among the steamboats, but also in the river 
towns; it seems to be gradually spreading along the 
most travelled routes of the far west. 

Drought.—Portions of the south-west are still suffer- 
ing severely from want of rain. At Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, the people can scarcely obtain the necessaries of 
life, and the Arkansas river is nearly dried up. Part of 
the State of Louisiana is in a similar condition. 

Crops in Illinois —A very heavy yield of wheat is ex- 
pected, and an unusually large extent of ground has 
been planted with corn. 

Wheat in Ohio.—The report is, that from all parts of 
Ohio, the coming crops, if not injured in filling, will be 
larger than in any preceding year. 

Southern Railroad. —The Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, which is two hundred and eighty-six miles in 
length, is expected to be ready for business throughout 
the whole route, by next Eleventh mo. The entire cost 
of the road is estimated at $4,940,263. 

Military Bounty Lands.—Up to the 17th inst., 137,200 
applications for land warrants had been received. At 
the rate of 160 acres each, these will require 21,952,000 
acres of the public domain. 

Utah.—Advices from this territory to Third mo. 31, 
state that Steptoe has declined filling the office of Go- 
vernor of Utah, and that the appointment has been 
offered to Judge Kinney, Chief Justice of the Territory, 
who, it is believed, will accept it. 

New York.—The N. Y. Sun attributes the decline in 
various branches of industry in that city, to the very 
high rents, and cost of living generally, rendering ne- 
cessary high wages, and increasing the cost of produc- 
tion of all manufactured articles. Of late years, luxu- 
rious hotels, splendid stores, and palace-like residences 
have been built in great numbers, and but few dwell- 
ings suited to the circumstances of the great mass of 
the people. There is especially a great want of cheap 
and comfortable houses for labourers and mechanics. 
Dullness of Trade—Many packages of dry goods, im- 
ported last fall, have recently been re-shipped to Liver- 
pool by the consignees in New York, there being no 
market for them. Movement of Specie—The Atlantic 
last week took out $1,894,000 in gold. The receipts 
from California by the two steamers, were about 
$1,500,000. The agents of the British Government 
continue to enlist men for service in the Crimea. The 
practice is carried on covertly, and the men are ship- 
ped to Halifax in small parties. Mortality last week, 
457. 

Pennsylvania.—The General Appropriation bill in- 
cludes the following items. Interest on funded debt, 
$2,000,000. Motive power on Columbia and Portage 
Railroads, $586,358. Completion of Portage Railroad, 
|$277,730. Relaying south track Columbia Railroad, 





Collectors, Weighmasters, &c., $106,021. Support of 
Common Schools, $230,000. Expenses of Legislature, 
$125,000. The total amount appropriated for all pur- 
poses, is $4,600,094. 

California.—Dates to Fourth mo. 17th. There had 
been frequent and heavy rains, and it was supposed 
that more than an average quantity of rain had fallen 





he has stated that the substance of the protocols of the 
late Conference would be submitted to Parliament. The 


the past season. The mountain streams were full, and 
there were no more complaints of want of water at the 


ministry was growing unpopular, and indignation meet-|mines. The San Francisco market was overstocked| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street 





| cides are recorded in the papers. 


$230,000. Ordinary repairs of Improvements, $481,461. | 





with all descriptions of merchandise. During the pre- 
vious week, seventeen heavily loaded ships had arrived 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. A number 
of failures had occurred ; some of them among persong 
who have heretofore ranked with the wealthiest in the 
State. A stringent law against gambling had passed 
the Legislature, which, it was hoped, would effectual) 
close all the gambling-houses. A large number of gui. 
The sailing days of 
the steamers have been changed, so that hereafter there 
will be only two mails from California, in a month. 4 
clipper ship was being loaded at San Francisco, with 
wheat and flour for New York. 

Philadelphia.—Mayor Conrad, in his message to the 
City Councils, states that during the seven months, 
ending Fourth mo. 30 last, the police force had made 
16,772 arrests. Of the persons arrested, 3947 were in. 
toxicated ; 3224 charged with disorderly conduct ; 1308, 
with assault and battery; 262, riot; 613, vagrancy; 
970, larceny ; violations of the liquor law, 296; keeping 
disorderly houses, 130; arson, 38; burglary, 42; gam. 
bling, 87; murder, 13, &c. Mortality last week, 177, 

Miscellaneous.—Odd Fellows in the U. 8S.—This order 
consisted, in 1854, of 3129 lodges, having 199,197 con- 
tributing members. The revenue was $1,334,935, and 
the amount paid out for relief to members, $498,526. 

The Sardinians for the Crimea.—The contract of the 
Sardinian Government to send fifteen thousand men to 
be wasted and destroyed in the Crimea, proves to bea 
most unpopular measure. Many of the troops to be 
sent off, refused to go, some of the officers and men 
shooting themselves tv avoid this disgraceful and 
destructive service. 

The Fali of a Large Tree.—Five children were killed 
near Empire City, in Oregon, on Third mo. 26th last, 
by the falling of a spruce tree, two hundred and fifty 
feet in height, which was standing at a distance of two 
hundred feet from the house in which the children were 
sleeping. The branches crushed the house, instantly 
killing five of the eight persons it contained. 

Wheat and Corn.—The Chicago (Ill.) Democrat says 
that Gibbs and Griffin, of that city, have at present in 
their warehouse over 400,000 bushels of these valuable 
articles. 

Prohibition in Canada.—The Governor General cannot 
give his consent to the Prohibitory Liquor bill. His 
instructions are “to reserve for the signification of the 
Queen’s pleasure, every bill of an extraordinary or ua- 
usual nature.” 

A Man Executed for Negro Stealing.—In Chatham 
county, N. C., Willis Hester was executed recently for 
stealing a negro. He denied his guilt, alleging that he 
purchased the negro for the sum of eight hundred dol- 
lars. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Lupton, O., per C. E., $2, vol. 
28; from Pelatiah Hussey, Me., per Wm. Hill, $2, vol. 
28; from Moses Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 28; from 8. ¢. 
Michener, O., $1, to 41, vol. 28. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution, will meet at West-Town on Fourth-day, the 
6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the preceding 
evening, at 74 o'clock, and the Visiting Committee as 
semble at the School on Seventh-day afternoon, the 2d 
of Sixth month. Tuomas Kiwper, 

Philad., Fifth mo. 26, 1855. Clerk. 





The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth, will be held on Third-day, the 29th inst., at3 
o'clock, Pp. M., at the Committee-room, on Arch street. 

Fifth mo., 1855. M. C. Coreg, Sec’y. 

————————— 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, in Smyrna, Chenang? 
Co., N. Y., the 10th of Fifth month, 1855, Daniex Peet: 
HAM, of Westmoreland, Oneida Co., N. Y., to Mary 4 
Hunt, of the former place. 
eS 


Diep, at Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., on the 13th 
inst., MARTHA ParkER, relict of the late Henry Parker, 
in the 94th year of her age. This dear Friend was # 
example of christian meekness, was diligent in 
ing our religious meetings while strength of body pe 
mitted, and for many years filled acceptably the station 
of elder in Muncy Monthly Meeting. 
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